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time to come, provifion was made by another law, that there 
ihould be on efreefchool at leaft erefted in every diocefs. Davies. 
Two clergymen flood candidates for a fmall freefcbool in 

{hire, where a gentleman of intereft in the country, 

who happened to have a better underftanding than his neigh- 
bours, procured the place for him who was the better 

fcholar. „ , 

Freespo'ken. adj. [ free and fpoken.] Accuftomed to lpea 

without referve. ( . f 

Nerva one night fupped privately with fome fix or ieven , 
amongft whom there was one that was a dangerous man, and 

began to take the like courfes as Marcellus and Regu us a 

done: the emperor fell into difcourfe of the injuftice and 
tyranny of the former time, and, by name of the two ac- 
cufers ; and faid, what Ihould we do with them, if we a 
them now ? One of them that was at fupper, and was a free- 
fpoken fenator, faid, Marry, they Ihould fup with us. Bacon . 
Fre'estone. « f [ free and Jlone.] Stone commonly ufed in 

Redone is fo named from its being of fuch a conftitution 
as to be wrought and cut freely in any direaion. Woodward. 

I faw her hand: {he has a leathern hand, a freefone- 
coloured hand. Shakefpeare’ s As you like it 

The ftreets are generally paved with brick or freefone, and 
always kept very neat. Addifon on Italy. 

Freethinker, n.f. [free and think.] A libertine j a con- 
temner of religion. 

Atheift is an old-fafhion’d word : I’m a freethinker , child. 

Addifon’ s Drummer. 

Of what ufe is freedom of thought, if it will not produce 
freedom of aSion, which is the foie end, how remote foever 
in appearance, of all objections againft Chriltianity. And 
therefore the freethinkers confider it as an edifice, wherein all 
the parts have fuch a mutual dependance on each other, that 
if you pull out one Angle nail, the whole fabrick muft fall to 
the ground. Swift’s Argument againfi aboltjbmg Cbnjiwmty. 
Freewi'll. n.f. [free and will.] 

l t The power of directing our own actions without conitraint 

We have a power to fufpend the profecution of this or that 
defire : this feems to me the fource of all liberty ; in this feems 
to confift that which is improperly called freewill. Locke. 

2. Voluntarinefs ; fpontaneity. . 

I make a decree, that all they of the people of Ifrael in my 
realm, which are minded of their own freewill to go up to 
Terufalem, go with thee. Ezr.v 11.13. 

Freewo'man. ft./ [ free and woman .] A woman not en- 
flaved 

All" her ornaments are taken away of afreewoman the is 

become a bondflave. r . , _ ‘ . «• «• 

To Freeze, v. n. preter .froze, [vriefen, D utch.J 

1. To be congealed with cold. . 

The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze, which is 
very admirable, feeing it hath the perfpicuity and fluidity of 
„ ntpr Ray on ™e Creation. 

The freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, return- 
ino- at equidiftant periods in all parts of the earth, would as 
well fervc men to reckon their years by as the motions of the 
^ ^ Locke. 

2. To be of that degree of cold by which water is congealed. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And mountain tops, that freeze, , t 7TTT 

Bow themfelves when he did fing. Shakefpeare s Henry \ III. 
Thou art all ice, thy kindnefs freezes. ShakeJ. Rich. Ui. 
Heav’n froze above fevere, the clouds congeal. 

And thro’ the cryftal vault appear’d the {landing hail. Dryd. 
To Freeze, v. a. pret .froze-, part. frozen or froze. 

1. To congeal with cold. 

2. To kill by cold. . 

When we both lay in the held, 

Frozen almoft to death, how did he lap me, ^ 

Ev’n in his garments 1 Shakefpeare s Richard ll . 

My mafter and miftrefs are almo fk frozen to death. Shakefp. 
q To chill by the lofs of power or motion. 

I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 

That almo & freezes up the heat of life. Sh.Rom. and Juliet. 

Death came on amain. 

And exercis’d below his iron reign ; 

Then upward to the feat of life he goes ; 

Senfe fled before him, what he touch’d he froze Dryden 

To Freight, v. a. preter. freighted-, part, fraught ; which 
being now ufed as an adjective, freighted is adopted. [ fretter , 

i.^To^load a {hip or veffel of carriage with goods for tranf- 
toortation. 

The princes 

Have to the port of Athens fent their {hips. 

Fraught with the minifters and inftruments 

Of cruel war. Shak. Troilus and Creffida, Prologue. 

Nor is, indeed, that man lefs mad than thefe. 

Who freights a {hip to venture on the feas 5 
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With one frail interpofing plank to fave 

From certain death, roll’d on by ev’ry wave. Dryden’ s jitv. 

Freighted with iron, from my native land 
I fteer my voyage. Pope’s Odvffey , h {. 

2. To load as the burthen ; to be the thing with which a veffel 
is freighted. 

I would 

Have funk the fea within the earth, or ere 
It fhould the good {hip fo have fwallow’d, and 
The freighting fouls within her. Shakefpeare’ s Temp eft. 

Freight, n.f 

1. Any thing with which a {hip is loaded. 

He clears the deck, receives the might y freight ; 

The leaky veflel groans beneath the weight. Dryden’s En. 

2. The money due for tranfportation of goods. 

Freighter, n.f. [ fretteur , French.] He who freights a 

veflel. 

Fren. n.f A worthlefs woman. An old word wholly for- 
gotten. 

But now from me his madding mind is ftart, 

And wooes the widow’s daughter of the glen ; 

And now fair Rofalind hath bred his fmart, 

So now his friend is changed for a fren . Spenfer’s Pafi, 

FRENCH Chalk, n.f. 

French chalk is an indurated clay, extremely denfe, of a 
fmooth glofly furface, and foft and undluous to the touch ; of 
a greyifh white colour, variegated with a dufky green. Hill. 

French chalk is undtuous to the touch, as fteatites is, but 
harder, and nearer approaching the confiftence of {lone. Wood. 
To Fre'nchify. v. a. [from French.'] To infedl with the 
manner of France ; to make a coxcomb. 

They mifliked nothing more in king Edward the Con- 
feflor than that he was Frenchified ; and accounted the defire 
of foreign language then to be a foretoken of bringing in 
foreign powers, which indeed happened. Camden’s Remains. 
Has he familiarly diflik’d 
Your yellow {larch, or faid your doublet 
Was not exadlly Frenchified. Shakefpeare’ s As you like it. 

Fre'netick. adj. [frenetique, French; (pfevvrnxot ; generally 
therefore written phrenetick.] Mad; diftradted. 

He himfelf impotent, 

By means of his frenetick malady. Daniel’s Civil War, 
Fre'nzy. n.f. [ (pqtvni; ; phrenitis , Latin : whence phrenetify , 
phrenetfy, phrenzy, or frenzy.] Madriefs ; diftradlion of mind; 
alienation of underftanding ; any violent paflion approaching 
to madnefs. 

That knave. Ford, hath the fineft mad devil of jealoufy in 
him that ever governed frenzy. Shake f Mer . Wives of Wind/. 
True fortitude is feen in great exploits, 

That juftice warrants, and that wifdom guides ; 

All elfe is touring frenzy and diftradlion. Addifon’sCato. 

Why fuch a difpofition of the body induceth fleep, another 
difturbs all the operations of the foul, and occafions a lethargy 
or frenzy : this knowledge exceeds our narrow faculties. Bent. 
Fre'quence. n.f. [ frequence , Fr. frequentia, Latin.] Crowd; 
concourfe; aflembly. 

The frequence of degree* 

From high to low throughout. Shakefpeare’ s Timon: 

He, in full frequence bright 

Of angels, thus to Gabriel fmiling fpake. Paradife Reg 
Fre'quency. n.f [ frequentia , Latin.] 

1. Common occurrence; the condition of being often feen or 

Should a miracle be indulged to one, others would 
think themfelves equally intitled to it; and if indulged to 
many, it would no longer have the effedl of a miracle ; its 
force and influence would be loft by the frequency of it. Atterb. 

2. Concourfe ; full aflembly. 

Thou cam’ll e’re while into this fenate : who 

Of fuch a frequency , fo many friends .. 

And kindred thou haft here, faluted thee ? Ben. Johnf.LaUu 
FRE'QUENT. adj. [frequent, French ; frequens, Latin.] 

1. Often done; often feen ; often occurring. 

An ancient and imperial city falls ; , 

The ftreets are fill’d with frequent funerals. Dryden sEr.. 

Frequent herfes {hall befiege your gates. R°P’ 

2. Ufed often to pradtife any thing. 

Every man thinks he may pretend to any employment, pr° 

vided he has been loud and frequent in declaring 
hearty for the government. ' 

q. Full of concourfe. ... 

6 Frequent and full. 

To Frequ'ent. v. a. [frequento, Latin ; frequenter, r renc .j 
To vifit often ; to be much in any place; to refort often to. 
Latter day, 

Finding in it fit ports for fifhers trade, 


finding in it nt pores ior mucis iuuc, _ * 

’Gan more the fame frequent, and further to invade, r-g 


There were fynagogues for men to refort unto: our 
viour himfelf, and after him the apoftles, frequented them- 

Hooker, b. v. /• 

This fellow here, this thy creature, 

By night frequents my houfe. 


Shakefpeare’ s Timon- 
At 
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At that time this land was known and frequented by the 
fhips and veflels. Bacon. 

With tears 

Wat’ring the ground, and with our fighs the air 

Frequenting , fent from hearts contrite, in fign 

Of forrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. Milt. P. L. 

To ferve my friends, the fenate I frequent ; 

And there what I before digefted, vent. Denham. 

That ht frequented the court of Auguftus, and was Well re- 
ceived in it, is mod undoubted. Dryden’s OHd, Preface. 

Freque'n table, adj . [from frequent.] Converfable ; accef- 
fible. A word not now ufed, but not inelegant. 

While youth lafted in him, the exercifes of that age and 
his humour, not yet fully difeovered, made him fomewhat 
the more frequentable and lefs dangerous. Sidney , b. ii. 

Frequentative, adj. [frequentatifi French; frequentativus, 
Latin.] A grammatical term applied to verbs fignifying the 
frequent repetition of an atftion. 

Freque'nter. n.f. [from frequent.] One who often reforts 
to any place. 

Perfons under bad imputations are no great frequenters of 
churches. Swift . 

Fre'quently. adv. [frequenter, Latin.] Often; commonly; 
not rarely ; not feldom ; a considerable number of times ; 
manifold times. 

I could not, without much grief, obferve how frequently 
both gentlemen and ladies are at a lofs for queftions and an- 
fwers. Swift’s Introduction to Genteel Converfation. 

FRE' SCO. n.f. [Italian.] 

1. Coolnefs; {hade; dufkinefs, like that of the evening or 
morning. 

Hellilhfprites 

Love more the frefco of the nights. Prior, 

2 , A pifture not drawn in glaring light, but in dufk. 

Here thy well-ftudy’d marbles fix our eye ; 

A fading frefco here demands a figh. Pope. 

FRESH, adj. [ ypej-c, Saxon ; fraiche , French.] 

1 . Cool ; not vapid with heat. 

I’ll cull the fartheft mead for thy repaft ; 

The choiceft herbs I to thy board will bring. 

And draw thy water from the frejhejl fpring. Prior. 

2. Not fait. 

They keep themfelves unmixt with the fait water ; fo that, 
a very great way within the fea, men may take up as frejh 
v/ater as if they were near the land. Abbot’s Defc. of the World. 

3. New ; not impaired by time. 

This fecond fource of men, while yet but few* 

And while the dread of judgment paft remain 
Frejh in their minds, fearing the Deity, 

With fome regard to what’s juft and right, 

Shall lead their lives. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. xii. 

That love which firfl was fet, will firft decay ; 

Mine of a frejher date will longer ftay. Dryd. Indian Emp. 

4. In a ftate like that of recentnefs. 

We will revive thofe times, and in our memories 
Preferve and ftill keep frejh, like flowers in water. Denham . 

With fuch a care 
As rofes from their ftalks we tear. 

When we would ftill preferve them new. 

And frejh as on the bufli they grew. Waller . 

Thou fun, faid I, fair light ! 

And thou enlighten’d earth, fo frejh and gay ! Milt. P. L . 

5. Recent ; newly come. 

Amidft the fpirits Palinurus prefs’d; 

Ytt frejh from life, a new admitted gueft. Dryden’s /En: 
Frejh' from the fa<St, as in the prefent cafe, 
q ^ 5 r ^ m * na ^ s are feiz’d upon the place; 

Stiff in denial, as the law appoints, 

° n engines they diflend their tortur’d joints. Dryden. 

0. Repaired from any lofs or diminution. 

Nor lies {he long ; but, as her fates ordain, 
bprings up to life, and frejh to fecond pain ; C 

to-day, to-morrow to be flain. Dryden. J 

/. florid; vigorous; chearful ; unfaded; unimpaired. 

dpr p< l pe ,s ,. de . cr ? lid > and the Ml goeth for him : take or- 
hat when he is dead there be chofcn a pope of fre/h years 
between fifty and threefcore. P \ a J 5 Z/^ r \ 

2_, Two fwains, 

krejb as the morn, and as the feafon fair. P ete 

«• Healthy in countenance ; ruddy. ^ ' 

Tell me, 

Halt thou beheld a frejher gentlewoman, 

ft is ™ rifrl W Kf te and red '£ thin her cheeks? Shakefpeare. 
luftWouL T 0bfe r a . tlon ,n En § land t0 fee ss frejh coloured 
r ^ yoiing man yoked to a confumptive female, and him 

foon a t er att , ding her tQ (he P Z c JuliZ 

cenT tef ent ;° themfc,ves 3 *boufand poor, /AfinZ 
9 - lftiil< fir ^vtgoZ g gemlemen - AddiJ ° n ' S 

10 w ^°d fills the fails of a Ihip Hold* 

0. * afttng : oppofed to eating or drinking. A low word 

1 1 * Weet : 0 Ppofed to dale 01 {linking. & W ‘ 
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Fiiesh. n.f. Water not fall. 

He {hall drink nought but brine ; for I’ll not {hew him 
Where the quick frejhes are. Shakefpeare’ s Tempefr 

To Fre'shen. v. a. [horn frejh.] Tomakefrelh. 

Prelufive drops let all their moifture flow 
In large effufion o’er the frejhen’d world. Thomfon’ s Spring, 
To Fre'shen. v. n. To grow frelh. 

A frefijening breeze the magick power fupply’d, 

While the wing’d veflel flew along the tide. Pope’s Odyffey . 
Fre'shet. n.f. [foom frejh.] A pool of frefh water. 

All fi{h from fea or {bore, 

Frejhet or purling brook, dr {hell or fin. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 
Fre'shly. adv. [from frejh.] 

1. Coolly. 

2. Newly ; in the former ftate renewed. 

The weeds of herefy being grown unto fuch ripenefs as 
that was, do, even in the very cutting down, fcatter often- 
times thofe feeds which for a while lie unfeen and buried in 
the earth ; but afterwards frejhly fpring up again, no lefs per- 
nicious than at the firft. Hooker, b. v. f 42. 

Then {hall our names, 

Familiar in their mouth as houlhold words. 

Be in their flowing cups frejhly remember’d. Shak. Hen. V: 
They are now frejhly in difference with them. Bacon . 

3 * With a healthy look ; ruddily. 

Looks he as frejhly as he did the day he wreftled ? Shakefp. 
Fre'shness. n.f. [from frejh.] 

1. Newnefs ; vigour; fpirit; the contrary to vapidnefs. 

Moll odours fmell beft broken or crufhed ; but flowers 
prefled or beaten, do lofe the frejhnefs and fweetnefs of their 
°d° l U'- Bacon’s Natural Hijlory . 

2. Freedom from diminution by time; not ftalenefs. 

For the conftant frejhnefs of it, it is fuch a pleafure as can 
never cloy or overwork the mind ; for furely no man was ever 
weary of thinking that he had done well or virtuoufly. South . 

3. Freedom from fatigue; newnefs of ftrength. 

The Scots had the advantage both for number and frejhnefs 

m . en \ Hayward. 

4. Coolnefs. 

There are fome rooms in Italy and Spain for frejhnefs, and 
gathering the winds and air in the heats of Summer ; but they 
be but pennings of the winds, and enlarging them again, and 
making them reverberate in circles. Bacon. 

Say, if {he pleafe, fhe hither may repair. 

And breathe the frejhnefs of the open air. Dryden’s Aureng • 
She laid her down to reft. 

And to the winds expos’d her glowing breaft. 

To take the frejhnefs of the morning air. Addifon on Italy , 

5. Ruddinefs ; colour of health. 

The fecret venom, circling in her veins, 

Works through her {kin, and burfts in bloating ftains; 

Her cheeks their frejhnefs lofe and wonted grace. 

And an unufual palenefs fpreads her face. Granville . 

6. Freedom from faltnefs. 

Freshwa'ter. [A compound word of frefi) and water, ufed as 
an adjeclive.J Raw; unlkilled; unacquainted. A low term 
borrowed from the failors, who ftigmatife thofe who come 
nrit to fea as frejhwater men or novices. 

The nobility, ap frejhwater foldiers which had never feen 
but fome light fkirmiihes, in thfeir vain bravery made light 
account of the Turks. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

TSS.JLL. n.J. [Uf this word the etymology is very doubtful: 
iome derive it from ppetan, to eat; others from rpetpan, to 
adorn ; fome from (pfrro ; Skinner more probably from fremo. 
or the French fretiller : perhaps it comes immediately from 
the Latin fretum . ] 1 

1. A frith, or ftrait of the fea, where the water by confinement 
is always rough. 

Eurtpiis generally fignifieth any ftrait, fret, or channel of 
the fea, running between two fhores. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

2. Any agitation of liquors by fermentation, confinement, or 
other caufe. 

The channel of this river is white with rocks, and the fur- 
face covered with froth and bubbles; for it runs along upon 
t zfret, and is ftill breaking againft the ftones that oppofe its 
vi j * f **!*' Remark/on l, a T 

3 " th' hat h <l ° P ° f th / I ? U n Cal inftrument which caufes or regu/afai 
the vibrations of the ftring. ^guiates 

It require* good winding of a ftring before it will make' 

the left t d ft and m k He t0pS ° f luteS ’ &c ‘ the hi S her they go 
the lefs diftance ls between th e frets. Bacon's Nat. AijUry 

I he harp J <' 

Had work, and refted not : the folemn pipe 

And tfidamer, all organs of fweet flop, 

Aft founds on/, vr by ftring or golden wire, 

I emper d foft tunings, intermix’d with voice 

Choral or unifon. Milton’s Parad: fe-Lo/f, b vii- 

hey are fitted to anfwer the moft variable harmony : two 

or 



